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LABOR BUREAU FOR DEAF. 

The creation of a bureau for the 
deaf In the United States department 
of labor is the purpose of a bill recent-: 
ly introduced in the senate by Senator j 
Moses E. Clapp, of Minnesota. The! 
bill was prepared with great care by 
A. R. Spear, of Minnesota, who also 
drew up and caused to be introduced 
in the Minnesota legislature the bill 
passed there a year ago creating a 
labor bureau for the deaf of that state. 
Senator Clapp and others were inter¬ 
ested in the senate bill, known as No. 
4,722, through having their attention 
called to the Minnesota bill and its 
provisions explained to them. Sena¬ 
tor Clapp’s efforts in the upper house I 
are seconded by Congressman James 
Manahan, who has introduced the 
same bill in the house. In these two 
gentlemen the deaf of the country 
have two friends whose valuable help 
will ever be remembered. 

Senate bill No. 4,722 provides that 
the bureau shall be in charge of a 
competent person who shall have had 
experience in the education of the 
deaf, or who has acquired knowledge 
of the deaf through association with 
them in the world and who knows 
their requirements. The man in 
charge shall be known as the chief 
of the bureau, and it shall be his duty 
to make a thorough study and inquiry 
into the industrial status of the deaf 


ment seeing that the schools are doing 
their part properly. 

That such a bureau will prove of 
incalculable value to the deaf no one 
can gainsay. The bill has received 
favorable consideration at the hands 
of congress and it will no doubt pass. 
At this writing nothing has reached 
us as to how far it has gone in the 
consideration of the National law 
makers. The deaf of the country can 
help to get it through the mill by 
writing to both Senator Clapp and 
Congressman Manahan, encouraging 
them in their efforts. The bill has so 
many excellent feautres and will result 
in so much good to the deaf of the 
country that it would be folly for any 
to oppose its passage. Let all make 
a united front and urge the speedy 
enactment of the bill into law. 

DE L’EPEE STATUE FUND. 

Editor The Observer: The Observer, 
both editorially and, to some extent, 
in its correspondence columns, main¬ 
tains, in effect, that the Endowment 
fund of the N. A. D. is of first im¬ 
portance and should have the right of | 
way over all other funds, particularly 
the De l’Epee Memorial Statue fund. 

J There can be no question but that 
a substantial working endowment fund 
is the one great present need of the 
N. A. D. No one desires more than 
myself to see the Endowment fund 


upon the giving public are many and 
incontrovertible, but no claim is cal¬ 
culated to hurt it more than the one 
that has been voiced editorially in The 
Observer, and more recently in the cor¬ 
respondence column by Mr. H. L. 
Terry, in effect that the Endowment 
fund should be given precedence over 
the De l’Epee Memorial Statue fund. 

JAMES H. CLOUD, 
Chairman De L’Epee Memorial Statue 

Committee. 

St. Louis, May 21, 1914. 

DEAF RIFLE EXPERT. 

The Daily Herald, Everett, Wash¬ 
ington, a few days ago had the follow¬ 
ing about an interesting character: 

“Living quietly with his brother, 
Tom O’Connell, 2611 Cleveland ave¬ 
nue, is a man who has performed 
wonders of skill with the small cali¬ 
bre rifle, and by many is considered 
the finest rifle shot in the world. He 
is Captain Jack O’Connell, who came 
to Everett recently from Escanaba, 
Mich. While not demonstrating on 
the streets his abilities as a handler 
of the rifle O’Connell a few days ago 
went into a local shooting gallery 
with his brother and a few friends 
and filled with astonishment those 
who saw his work. 

“O’Connell lay upon his back, 
raised his body until only his head 
and heels touched the floor, and with 
a bullet cut in twain a visiting card 


of the country, finding out what trades 
or occupations are best suited for j 
them, and he shall use his best efforts 
to promote their advancement in such 
occupations. Emphasis is placed on 
the requirement that the chief shall 
be on the alert for unjust discrimina¬ 
tions against the deaf on acocunt of 
their deafness. 

A careful study of the trades taught 
in the schools for the deaf is another 
requirement demanded of the chief, 
and he is expected to find out what is 
best for them in this line and to co¬ 
operate with the heads of the schools 
with a view to promoting efficiency 
and the teaching of such trades or 
vocations, as far as practicable, as his 
investigations tell him are the most 
desirable. The further duties imposed 
upon the chief are defined at some 
length. In short, the chief will have 
for his aim the betterment of the deaf 
as a whole in their industrial status, 
throwing away no opportunity to im¬ 
press upon the hearing employer the 
value of the services of a deaf man 
or woman, and impressing upon the 
rising generation the importance of 
thoroughly learning their trades in 
school, and to met this last require- 


completed in the shortest possible time. 

I propose to aid the fund with person¬ 
al contributions and to do what I can 
to induce others to give to it. But I 
most emphatically protest against each 
and every invitation, suggestion, re¬ 
quest, command, or insinuation that 
the De l’Epee Memorial Statue fund j 
committee cease its activity in any de¬ 
gree whatever in favor of any other 
fund, however meritorious. The com¬ 
mittee will not do it. The committee 
has a duty to perform—given it by the 
unanimous vote of the N. A. D.—which 
it proposes to discharge to the best 
of its ability. The committee is inter¬ 
ested in its work, the state agents are 
interested, the local collectors are in¬ 
terested, and individually and collec¬ 
tively they are striving to interest 
others in the De l’Epee Memorial 
Statue fund. 

Instead of diverting money from the 
Endowment fund, as has been more 
than once intimated, the De l’Epee 
Memorial Statue project will make it 
easier for the N. A. D. to increase its 
endowment because of the greater 
publicity it will receive and the in¬ 
crease in membership. 

The claims of the Endowment fund 


in his brother’s fingers; shot the 
ashes off his cigar, knocked down a 
dozen pipes in lightning fast succes¬ 
sion, and all without changing po¬ 
sition. 

“Standing upright, O’Connell opened 
a rattling fire and to those standing 
by it seemed that every stationary 
and moving target in sight tumbled 
at the same time. 

“Captain Jack O’Connell is totally 
deaf, and has been since a small boy. 
He is a quiet, unassuming man, well 
educated, who has written much for 
sporting magazines out of his experi¬ 
ences as a seeker of out-of-the-way 
places. For many years his home 
was on horseback. O’Connell claims 
no championship titles because of his 
ability with the rifle, but he has 
found several in Everett who knew 
him in other places and who say that 
where his skill is better known peo¬ 
ple doubt that his superior with the 
22-calibre target gun lives anywhere.” 

Capt. O’Connell can use the finger 
alphabet freely, but does not know the 
signs, never having learned them. 
Miss Mabel Scanlan and Harold Linde 
met him in Everett and say he is a 
most interesting individual. 
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- Editor 

The Observer is issued every two 
weeks on Thursday. It is published 
in the interest of the deaf everywhere. 

TERMS: 


One Copy, one je*r. 

.#1 .00 

One Copy, six mouths. 

. .50 

One Copy, three months. 

. 25 

Canaria, one year. . 

. 1.50 

Advertising rates given upon 

Application 


All contributions m-ust be accompan¬ 
ied by the name and address of the 
writer, not necessarily for publication, 
but as a guarantee of good faith. The 
Editor is not responsible for views and 
opinions expressed by correspondents in 
their communications. 


There are other matters that might 
be exposed, but we will refrain for 
the present. It is desirable that 
further investigations be made, and 


interesting to tell. Efforts to get our 


them, but all the highly colored mis¬ 
statements boosting the school are 
readily admitted. 


CONTUIIIDTIONS. 

Contributions, subscriptions and busi¬ 
ness letters should be addressed ro 

1,. O. CHRISTENSON, RuhHsher. 

222 Liberty Bldg. 1404 Third Ave. 

Seattle, Wash. 


Entered as Second-Class matter, Nov. 
25, 1909, at the Postoffice at Seattle, 
Washington, under the Act of March 3, 
1879. 
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DID NOT PLAGIARIZE 

Editor The Observer; I note what 
Mr. Howard Terry says in your last 
issue in regard to an item concerning 
Miss Bessie Reaves of Los Angeles, 
which appeared in The Companion 
February 18 last, and which Mr. Terry 
says was probably copied from The 
Silent Worker. The item in question 
was not copied from any source, but 
was a brief editorial comment on an 
article that appeared in a Los Angeles 

-[ paper concerning Miss Reaves and her 

THE SEATTLE DAY SCHOOL, j work. This article was too long for 
In the exchange department of the ' our colufhns, so we simply presented 
Silent Worker, Miss Petra T. Fandrem j the facts with our own comment 
has something to say about the at- j briefly. Mr. Terry’s statement places 
tempts on the part of the oralists to The Companion in the false position of 
teach the deaf to talk and “restore copying without credit from other 
them to society,” and all that stuff. ; papers, something that we never in- 
Miss Fandrem refers to the organiza- tentionally do. Editorial comment on 
tion of the Arizona parents’ associa- articles appearing in other papers is 
tion to promote the oral education of j legitimate, and hardly deserves to be 
the deaf, and to the children being i classed as “stealing”. Yours truly, 


EDITOR THE COMPANION. 
Faribault, Minn., May 4. 


taught orally in one of the public 
schools of Seattle. 

The' Observer suggests that Miss 
Fandrem gather all such statements 
and prepare a series of articles for the 
public press, where they will be seen | Even in ordinary life the unselfish 
by those who need them most the; people are the happiest—those who 
hearing public. The deaf of Seattle work to make others happy and who 


UNSELFISH ARE HAPPIEST 


have become somewhat acquainted 
with the Methods and activities at the 
Seattle school, and have no hesitancy 
in saying the children are being done 
more harm than real good. A very 
few of them are learning to talk, but 
that at the expense of proper intel¬ 
lectual development. There are some 
bright girls and boys in the school, 
and there are numbers of slow ones 
who will never amount to much unless 


forget themselves. The dissatisfied 
people are those who are seeking hap¬ 
piness for themselves.—Besant.. 


DEAF, BUT HE UMPIRES. 

From North Carolina comes the fol¬ 
lowing item, with no mention of tie 
town, unless it be Kinston: “Leslie 
•Johnson, deaf and dumb, a press feed¬ 
er in a local shop and a community 


authority on baseball, is preparing for 
placed in the combined system school a strenuous season . Johnson is most 


at Vancouver, Washington, and given 
a chance to learn. Much has been 
said about the boy who plays the 
piano. If any one with ordinary in¬ 
telligence will take the trouble to 
investigate he will find that the boy 
can hear as well as any hearing | a § anst the favorite sport, wii! be tak- 
person. He appears to be weak | en U P- It is said he has an excellent 
minded but is an adept in musical! e y e and a thorough knowledge of the 
renditions. Those who are back of , § ame s dne points. His actions on the 
the school are shrewd enough to i diamond, though unmistakably clear, 


in demand of all the Kinston fans 
as an umpire. Many of his after¬ 
noons, Sunday afternoons included, it 
is intimated, for the zealot is care¬ 
less in weighing religious scruples 


THE DEAF ELSEWHERE. 

An item in the Michigan Mirror in¬ 
forms us that Fred Bourcier, who has 
been employed at the Buick automo¬ 
bile factory in Flint since last fall, 
has gone to Detroit to accept a posi¬ 
tion in the Metz shoe factory. Mr. 
Bourcier used to live in Seattle sev¬ 
er ah tears ago, and was a shoemaker 
by trade. ' 

A. E. Arnot, of Spokane, has been 
traveling in Montana as a tea sales¬ 
man, but was due to return to Spo¬ 
kane last week. 

The Ohio school paper says: “There 
is a great deaf traveler, E. H. White- 
head, a resident of Vancouver, B. C-, 
where he is employed as an official 
in the postoffice, who has just com¬ 
pleted his second tour around the 
world. Is there another deaf person 
who has beaten this record?” The 
item originated in some other paper 
and the Ohio publication neglected to 
say which. 

B. F. Wallace, a student at the Van¬ 
couver, Washington, school years ago, 
is now engaged in business in Fernie, 
B. C., where he owns a cigar store 
and runs a barber shop, billiard hall 
and shoesliining stand in connection. 

Miss Vina Smith, whom many of 
the Seattle deaf will remember as a 
visitor here during the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific exposition, is one of the teach¬ 
ers in the South Dakota school in 
Sioux Falls. 

The April issue of the Deaf Cana¬ 
dian, in its Detroit correspondence, 
said: “At the time of writing the 

mother of David Turrill is seriously 
ill at the home of her daughter? Mrs. 
Frank Reid, and grave fears are en¬ 
tertained for her recovery on account 
of her advanced age, she being 84 
years old.” 

In the California News Th. d’Es- 
trella conducts an interesting depart¬ 
ment entitled “the Itemizer.” In the 
April 15 issue he says: “Mr. Ekberg, 
of Minnesota, paid this school- an 
afternoon visit two weeks ago. He 
availed himself of his winter vaca¬ 
tion to travel in some of the states in 
the south and southwest, and met 
many of the deaf in their houses and 
club socials. He expects to stop in 
Portland and Seattle on his homeward 
journey. He is looking after the busi¬ 
ness affairs of the wealthy deaf lover 
of nature, Charles Thompson, of 
Minnesota.” 


parade him before the public and 
claim he is one of the deaf children, 
when the truth is he can hear. He 
may be a little hard of hearing in one 
ear, but that does not entitle him to 
classification as a deaf-mute. 


are interesting, and his appearance 
behind the box is invariably a draw¬ 
ing card at a game. Few kicks are 
made to this mute umpire, and they 
are of little avail, for he absolutely 
refuses to repeal a decision.” 


A kind deed done for a person in 
need is worth more than a thousand 
promises for some future time.—Rev. 
J. W. Neyman. 

It is not until we hqve passed 
through the furnace that we are: made 
to know how much dross there is in 
our composition.—Colton. 


» 
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SEATTLE LOCALS;- 


CLEMENT B. COFFIN 

Jeweler h 

We replace Broken Lenses. Yes, We guarantee everything we do 

Phone Main 4324 

406 PIKE STREET SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mtb. Will Webster, daughter of deaf 
parents, was one of the guests at the 
Saturday evening party at the Partridge 
house. She lives in the West Woodland 
district. 

The Seattle Frats held their regular 
May meeting Saturday evening, the 
second, and Rad a good attendance. 
The division is gaining in membership 
all the time. 

Roy Harris and Albert E. Hole are 
the motorcycle fihnds among - the silent 
colony. The latter has taken over the 
machine owned by Claude Zieg'ler and 
spends all his spare time in the saddle. 

Geo. Vanderpool, from near Port¬ 
land, Oregon, has been at work at the 
brick laying trade in Seattle since last 
fall, but it was only last week that he 
showed up among the deaf. He is a 
graduate of the Oregon school. 

Michael Brown writes from Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia, that lie is still work¬ 
ing there at the tailoring trade. He has 
met a number of deaf people there, but 
says he does not see them nften. He is 
thinking of going to Sidney to live after 
awhile, but seems undecided at present. 

O. Harold Linde, who has been hold¬ 
ing down a linotype in the office of the 
Everett Tribune, came to Seattle yes¬ 
terday and is expecting to make his 
home in Seattle hereafter. Calls at a 
number of the linotype printeries tends 
to indicate prospects of his securing a 
position. 

Ray B. Foster came over from Ta¬ 
coma Saturday evening to attend the 
Frat meeting. He said he would leave 
for Bend, Oregon, today, the 7th, to 
look over the ground with a view to 
taking up government land. His fam¬ 
ily, we understand, will remain in Ta¬ 
coma for the present. 

Saturday evening will see the regu¬ 
lar May meeting of the Puget Sound 
association. Arrangements for the 
Fourth of July picnic will likely occupy 
the attention of the assembly. The 
committee appointed at the last meet¬ 
ing has been doing some scouting and 
will report Saturday. 

Fishing is becoming a favorite sport 
'amqng the deaf of Seattle. It is neces¬ 
sary to have a license before one can 
go and throw a line into the trout 
streams in this state. King county’s 
headquarters for such licenses are at 
the office of Game Warden Rief, at 224 
Alaska building, Seattle. 

R. Thompson, whom many of the 
local deaf will remember as owner of 
the cafe now called the Marion, is 
departing for Norway where he will 
visit his mother, who is 92 years old. 
The low excursion rates to the old 
country are inducing thousands of 
Norwegians to go back there for a 
visit. 

C. K. McConnell has become a 


chicken raiser at last, having taken 
over all the birds on the Banfils ranch 
which he is renting for the Season. 
There are about 200 in the flock and 
he says he gathers about ten dozen 
eggs each day. His wife and youngest 
child are staying on the ranch at 
present. The ranch is on Hood s canal 
near Silverdale. 

Not long ago Mr. O. Hanson disposed 
of the lot adjoining his property on 
Fourteenth avenue northwest, and the 
new owner immediately gave orders 
for him to prepare plans for a home. 
The house is now up to the second 
story and work is being pushed. The 
new owner is connected with the 
National Bank of Commerce. 

The social which was to have berni 
held in Carpenters Hall the evening 'if 
April 2r> was transferred to the 1 art- 
ridge home at Fauntleroy park and 
took the form of a surprise party for 
Mr. Partridge, whose birthday occurred 
a few days later. Not a very large 
crowd was <>n hand, but those who did 
go had a highly enjoyable time. 

The fishing season opened on May 1, 
and several of the local deaf have been 
out in the country trolling for trout. 
Roy Harris, True Partridge and John 
Adams formed a party a few days ago 
and went to Franklin. Their luck was 
only fair. Alfred Waugh went alone 
to Maple Valley at the same time, hop¬ 
ing to find the others there. He had 
to fish by himself, but secured ten nice 
trout. 

Lewis E. Garrison last week finished 
tinting the walls in the new Young 
Women’s Christian Association build-* 
ing in this city, and is now getting in 
with the painting contractor on the L. 
C. Smith building, the forty-two story 
skyscraper. Mr. Garrison says things] 
are quiet in the painting line here at 
present, but men who should know 
advise him to stay anil lie will soon find 
things picking up. 

.). E. GuMtin returned unexpectedly 
to Seattle Saturday evening, April 2-Ah, 
af'er being abseil' about a month. First 
he went to Port Angeles, but work was 
scarce and the outlook not good. Then 
he went to l.eavenworth, where he had 
employment for nearly two weeks, but 
it did not last. He then went to Wena¬ 
tchee for a day or so, and from there to 
Spokane. Conditions were not so en¬ 
couraging in the Inland Empire as he 
had been informed, and after spending 
a few days there he started westward 
again, stopping at Pasco. This place 
was very quiet and nothing in sight in 
the carpenter line, so Mr. Gustin <Te- 


SHOES 

that will give you satisfaction at 
popular prices 

Hoyt Shoe Co. 

1402 3RD AVE. 

Palace Market Company 

DEALER IN 

FRESH and CURED MEATS 
FISH, FRUITS and VFA-iETABLES 
Oysters and Game in Season 
204 SECOND AVE. SOUTH 
Phom*s Main f> Ind •" Seattle, Wn 


PUGET SOUND 
ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting at Carpenter Hall, Fourth 
Avenu- just north of Pine Street. 
Officers: 

President---Albert W. Wright 
Vice-President—L. O. Christenson 
Secretary, Alfred K. Waugh 
Treasurer, John E. Gustin. 
Serg.-at-Arms, Mrs. E. Swangren 


Bible Class for the deaf meets 
on the third Sunday of each month at 3 
p. m. in Trinity Parish Church, corner 
Eighth Ave. & James St. All welcome. 

Olof Hanson. Lay-reader, in charge 

cided to return to Seattle. He learned 
much <>n his trip about conditions over 
the state and says that those who have 
work on Puget Sound would do well to 
stick to their jobs. In Spokane he met 
: several old friends and made many 
new ones. - 


It is characteristic of the deaf to 
be independent, and if you will give 
a deaf man even half a chance, he 
will take care of himself, says the Vir¬ 
ginia Guide. Taken as a class, the 
deaf are as courageous in their ef¬ 
forts, as faithful in service and as 
square in them dealings as any peo¬ 
ple in the world. This is due in great 
measure to the training they receive 
in the schools provided for them, and 
the money spent in establishing and 
supporting these schools is among the 
very best investments that a state 
can make. 

Nature has given to men one tongue 
but two ears, that we may hear from 
others twice as much as we speak.— 
Epictetus. 
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SPOKANE DOINGS. 

Albert Ekberg, companion and sec¬ 
retary to Charles Thompson, the St. 
Paul nabob of leisure, passed through 
Spokane on his way back from south¬ 
ern California. He stopped to visit 
his sisters and such of the former 
Minnesotans as he could locate. 

J. B. Bixler, the former Wenatchee 
photographer, and first treasurer of 
the Washington state association of 
the deaf, is thinking seriously of going 
to Bend, Oregon. He is at present 
working as a retoucher at the Elite 
gallery here. 

Frank Banister, who has worked for 
the Great Northern railroad at Hill- 
yard for over nine years, has just 
made his last payment on the home 
property he owns, and is proud of the 
fact. 

Clyde Patterson has gone back to 
the laundry where he was formerly 
employed. Clyde is one of the best 
laundry workers in this city and if he 
stays at the job he now has he will 
soon be a foreman. 

Courtland Greenwald, a former stu¬ 
dent of the Flint, Michigan, school 
and later at the Vancouver school, 
has given up his position in the Ideal 
laundry and gone to work for the 
Washington laundry. 

John P. Frisby has been very busy 
finishing his house, and expects to 
move his family in there shortly. He 
and family have been living with Mr. 
Frisby’s parents, and naturally the lo¬ 
cal deaf have not called there so often 
as they will when the Frisbys are in 
their own home. Mrs. Frisby was 
Miss Elmyra Ford. 

William Henrich has a steady job 
with the city, being assigned to the 
asphalt street work as tamper. Mr. 
Henrich is a good baseball pitcher and 
is trying to perfect himself so he can 
some day secure a place with some 
big league. 

Mr. and Mrs. Erve Chambers, who 
bought some property in the north 
part of town not long ago, have been 
building a new house and expect to 
move in shortly. Mr. Chambers is 
holding down a job in the Ideal laun¬ 
dry and his wife works in a candy 
factory, being an expect dipper. Both 
have had steady employment for a 
long time and are putting their sav¬ 
ings into property. 

John E. Gustin, of Seattle, spent a 
week in Spokane, much of the time 
with his old friend, Jas. H. O’Leary. 
He left for Pasco, much to the disap¬ 
pointment of the local deaf, who had 
hoped he would remain permanently. 

Gilman Nordhougen, who lived in 
Spokane some years ago, but went to 
Canada, is now located at Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, where he holds 
down a “sit” on a linotype in the 
Morning News office. He took up a 
homestead near Vanguard, Saskatche¬ 
wan. 


Mrs. Belle Bergh, treasurer of the 
local association, now lives with her 
son Paul, who is a brakeman on the 
Great Northern railroad. Her young 
daughter is with her. 

Fred Fulmer and family are living 
at lone, Washington, where he has a 
situation in a saw mill. They have 
bought a home there. A second child 
arrived at their home February 22 
last. 

The Spokane association holds its 
May meeting on the third, and will 
then elect new officers for the follow¬ 
ing year. Clyde Patterson is now the 
president and his friends want to see 
him re-elected, as he has made a good 
officer. 

H. L. Battiste, the deaf Indian 
pitcher of the Portland team, became 
acquainted with the local deaf while 
here with his team. He pitched one 
game here and did finely, though his 
team lost. His support was poor, yet 
he kept the opponents down to only 
five hits, while his own team secured 
nine hits. Every one thinks Mr. Bat¬ 
tiste is a crack pitcher and the local 
papers spoke highly of him. The lo¬ 
cal deaf got up a party at Norman 
Barney’s home in honor of Mr. Bat¬ 
tiste and gave all an oportunity to 
make his acquaintance. There was a 
large attendance. C. J. 


TACOMA DOINGS. 

The Tahoma Club met Sunday, April 
26, hoping thereby to outwit the 
weather man, but no such luck! The 
men of the club are thinking of elect¬ 
ing a woman to the president’s chair 
next election, perhaps thinking thereby 
to pour oil on the waters. The meet¬ 
ing was held at the Foster’s and Mrs. 
Foster served a delicious supper. It 
was quite late before the crowd dis¬ 
persed. Those present, besides the 
Fosters, were Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Ber¬ 
tram, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Boston and 
two daughters, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Lorenz and daughter Gertrude, Mrs. 
Hutson, Mrs. A. M. Wade, Miss Mabel 
Siegel, Mrs. Eva Seeley and daughters 
May and Edna, Maurice Miller and Mr. 
Gerson. The next meeing will be at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hammond. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Boston have 
taken to our climate like ducks to 
water. Which at first was the only 
way. Anyway, they have been “in the 
swim” here, having attended several 
gatherings of our deaf. 

Mrs. Eva Seeley and daughter Edna 
spent a day with Mrs. Boston at Grif¬ 
fin Spurs recently. They had a de¬ 
lightful time, of course. 

Chicken pox is a la mode among the 
Tacoma kiddies and little Marion Ber¬ 
tram hasn’t proved to be immune, 
which has caused Mr. Bertram to re¬ 
mark that the only “fowl” disease wel¬ 
come in his home is “chicken fever,” 


Vice President 

retiring 

NOW IS YOUR CHANCE to save 
One-fifthto One-half 

on your 

New Spring Suit 


Hats and Furnishings also greatly 
reduced. See Windows 


TAILORED READY CO, 

401-403 PIKE STREET 


and he is anxiously watching little 
John (6 months old) for signs of that 
malady. What a tragedy if Johnny 
decides to be a minister, or lawyer or 
doctor when he grows up! 


A JOKE ON BATTISTE. 

Our Spokane correspondent sends 
the following clipping from one of the 
Spokane dailies: 

M. C. (‘Doc”) Askman, the Portland 
secretary, tells one on Battiste, the 
tall Indian pitcher, who is quite a 
“card” on the Portland team. Bat¬ 
tiste is deaf, although not dumb. A 
day or so ago he met some Spokane 
mutes with whom, through the cam¬ 
araderie of sense affliction he became 
very chummy. The three were in 
Battiste’s room at the hotel. Ack- 
man, in the room adjoining, dropped 
in and saw the three quietly convers¬ 
ing in the sign language. Going into 
his own room, he called up the hotel 
exchange and said: “I wish you’d stop 
this noise in the room next to me (giv¬ 
ing the number), I can’t sleep. Tele¬ 
phone ’em to cut it out.” 

Getting no report from the ex¬ 
change, Ackman again called. “Can’t 
you stop that noise in 5—?” 

“I rang 5—,” declared the girl, “and 
nobody answered.” 

“Well, somebody’s there and they’re 
making so much noise I can’t sleep,” 
protested “Doc.” 

The hotel girl sent the office boy 
up. The boy found three chaps smiling 
and nodding their heads and jerking 
their hands. 

“You’se guys got to stop this noise,” 
began the boy. 

“He’s not here,” said Battiste, puz¬ 
zling a moment after ineffectually try¬ 
ing to read the boy’s lips. 

“I said you had to stop this noise,” 
repeated the boy. 

“He’s just gone out,” repeated Bat¬ 
tiste. 

In disgust the boy beat it. The ex- 
j change girl won’t speak to “Doc” now. 


